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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
(Continued from page 10. ) 


MR. BROMLEY gave to his| 


daughter, who waited eagerly the de- 
cision, her brother’s letter—her eyes 
beamed with j joy as she perused it.— 
“ Deluded girl!” exclaimed her father: 
“vou appear pleased at what is, in re- 
ality, the final destruction of all your 
hopes.” 

She started ‘“‘How, Sir!” she 
cried: *‘is not Montague——” ‘* Too 
great,” said Bromley, interrupting her, 
“for the humble Fanny Bromley to 
dare lift her hopes. Think you, girl, 
that his parents would ever consent to 
his union with the daughter of a coun- 
try clergyman—or that your father 
could be mean enough to defeat the in- 
tentions of his parents, for the gratifi- 
cation of his own child? No, Fanny— 
[ may be called proud, inflexible; and 
I may Je miserable ; but I will never be 
base! You see Montague no more with 
my permission. This night I write to 
forbid all further correspondence.” 

The afflicted girl heard no more, but 
sunk at his feet in a state of insensibili- 
ty. Now, the father’s feelings burst 
forth: he hung over her, and bathed 
her pale face with tears of anguish: but, 
immoveable in his resolves, not even 
the deplorable situation of his darling 
child could cause his lips to utter a pro- 
mise his heart forbade him to ratify. 
He carried her with his own arms to 
her chamber, and laying her on the bed, 
sent forth a fervent though silent peti- 





tion for the restoration of her peace. | 














ously ill. A low nervous fever settled 
upon her, which threatened to baffle the 
skill of the most eminent physisian the 
place afforded. When the weather per- 
mitted, she was obliged, for the benefit 
of her health, to walk in the air. On 
those occasions, her favourite ramble 
was to the bank of the river, where she 
had first heard professions of love from 
the lips of her Augustus. There it was 
she seated herself, and re-perused the 
fragments of letters which she had 
snatched from destruction, when con- 
signed to the flames by her rigid father. 
Absorbed in thought, she was alarmed 
by the sound of approaching feet: fear- 
ing the discovery of her hidden trea- 
sure, she started up, and would have 
fled, when her astonished eyes were ar- 
rested by the figure of Augustus kneel- 
ing before her. She screamed with an 
impulse of joy and terror, and, but for 
his supporting arms, must have fallen 
tothe ground. ‘ My dearest love, be 
composed,” cried he, pressing his lips 
to her cheek, which glowed with shame 
at the freedom—*“ restrain this emotion 
—think what would be the conse- 
quence, were I to be discovered here. 
I came to take leave of the only oor 
dear to me in my native country.’ 
She disengaged herself from his arms, 
and with eyes filled with tears, she 
could only say—‘* Are you then, Au- 
gustus, indeed, going?” * Yes,” repli 
ed he; “and perhaps we never mect 
again—unless—” he paused, with ap- 
parent confusion. ‘Qh, say,” she cri- 
ed inadvertently, “what can be done to 


For some time she continued danger- | prevent it?” “ You will share my for- 
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tunes,” he returned, fixing his eyes on 
her with an expression of melancholy 
tenderness that pierced her to the heart. 
After a short struggle with her feel- 
ings, her sense of propriety guided her 
utterance, and, in a determined voice, 
she said—‘* Then, farewell, Augustus 
—We must, indeed, part.” Again he 
snatched her to his bosom—‘t No,—no 
—my Fanny—A chaise and four now 
waits to convey us far, far from uence 
— when you are my wife, who shall dare 
to part us? Say but the word, my love, 
and we fly to happiness !—hesitate, and. 
vou love me not.” Her excessive agi- 
tation almost choaked her: at length 
she could just articulate—* Indeed, 
Augustus, I would sacrifice my own 
happiness to yours. But, oh, my fa- 
ther!” Her emotions so entirely over- 
came her, that she fainted in his arms. 
Determined to secure the lovely prize, 
he conveyed her to the carriage, which 
drove off with full speed, and barely 
stopping to take necessary rest, reached | 
I)—., where they embarked in a packet | 
for C— before the astonished Frances | 
had time for recollection. | 
Language is inadequate to express) 
the affliction of Mr. Bromley upon the | 
discovery of his daughter’s elopement. 
—All pursuit was fruitless after the fu-. 





Henry, gradually wore away, tillall hig 


feelings were awakened by the adven- 


ture of Paul Butley. 
( To be continued.) 


—D oe 
DRESS. 
Dress is attended to by the fop, as 


the most important office of life, whilst 
by the more sensible part of mankind, 


‘itis generally esteemed a thing of mi- 


nor consequence. I can, however, by 
no meaDs consent to treat it lightly. It 
is true, that it 1s far beneath the great du- 
ties and virtues of life: but yet, among 
the legitimate means of our advance-' 
ment, it well deserves our regard. We 
are justified in using every innocent art 
for our welfare; and it is even our du- 
ty to employ for that end, every guilt- 
less assistance we can obtain. Of all the 
smaller auxiliaries which offer for so 
desirablea purpose, a good style of dress 
is the most effectual, and the most ea- 
sily attainable. Cleanliness is certain- 
ly sufficient for our comfort, if the sub- 
ject be yiewed abstractedly; but that 
is not the way to estimate correctly the 
effect of what never exists but in rela- 
tion to, and conjunction with, other 
things. If we live in the world, and 
take a part in society, our pursuits and 


| measures must be regulated by the ha- 





gutives, who, he learned from the vil- | 
lagers, had unnlied with the utmost’ 
wee .— Henry was immediately re- | 


bits and prejudices of mankind. The 
| world, like an individual, will have its 
whinpe and fashions ; wutl we have free 


alled, from college, and had the horror | tiberty to indulge them, so long as they 


to be deprived, almost in one hour, of | 


o dear relatives ; ; for Mr. Bromley, 
in sie paroxysm of his grief, burst a| 
blood-vessel, and expired in four and, 
twenty hours after the arrival of his! 


son. Henry Bromley then took orders, 


and continued to perform the duties of 
his calling. His heart had never yielded | 
to the impulse of the gentle pass.on, and 

a life of celibacy had now become his 
fixed determination. 


lapsed without any intelligence of the 
lost F anny ; and although : a tender re- | 
gret ever accompanied her remem- 
brance. the poignancy of grief which at | 
first pervaded the susceptible mind of | 


Three years e- | 


do not infringe upon our integrity. 
As none of its caprices are more harm- 


| less, or more widely extended, than 


those of dress, self defence alone should 
j induce us to adopt the current modes. 
— + Oo 
INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
| An independent spirit is generally 
the most successful. For he who re- 
| lies on his own exertions, and puts but 
little confidence in hopes of assistance 
| from others, will have the means of his 
success in a great measure in his own 
|power. He will at least, be certain to 
escape that disappointment, and that 
derangement of his schemes, which are 
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the consequence of finding the expec- | 
tation of foreign aid fail. But he whose 
hopes depend upon the promises or the 
actions of others, will see his projects 
delayed or disappointed by continual 
clouds, and will waste his life in a state 
of wavering uncertainty. He will a- 
wake from his delusive dependance on- 





his time irrecoverably misspent. He | 
will be surprised to discover, that, so | 


far from having made any progress in | 
the world, his ill-judged confidence, | 


has reduced him, in his latter days, to 
a state of more insignificance than 
childhood. An independent spirit at- 


tracts the admiration of the world, and |! 


what the world admires, it invariably 
supports. 
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The definition of the word uc, is | 
I acknowledge, somewhat obscure; yet 
no term is more common than it is at | 
present: it undoubtedly originated | 
from that superstitious attention which. 
was paid oracles, gods, and fairies ; the | 
luck of a person being generally en-) 
quired as soon as he was born; and if | 
old wonderful stories are to be believ- | 
ed, the fairies who decreed the good 
or bad luck of a child were, in general, 
a set of ugly, illnatured old ladies: but 
thank our better fortunes, we are no 
longer indebted to them for our future 
tranquillity or misery, however, there 
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should happen to be the real interpreta- 
tion, I have some doubts, whether any 
will envy the 4onour of my exaltation. 
—2 +o 
WITS. 
There is no one character which is more fre- 


quently and preposterously usurped than that 
ofa wit. Women are not more fond of bo ag 





} 4, ithought beautiful than men are of this accom- 
ly to find his hopes annihilated, -and \ >" ifui than me 


|plishment. Formerly a wit was a serious think- 
ing creature, with a fine understanding, « « om. 
/prehensive genius, a delicate imaginaiion, able 
'.o express himself properly and beautifully ei- 
ther in or out of numbers. Bur these are old 
| fashioned wits, such as rise once in « hundred 
\years, like comets, which make such tedious 
revolutions, that they elude computation and af- 
fright us when they appear —Of modern wits 
there are infinite divisions and subdivisions ; 
there are your sharp and your blunt wits, the 
one cuts like arazor, the other knocks you 
down with his joke. Your dry wits who break 
‘unexpectedly upon you, a sort of left hand com- 
batants, against whom there is no guarding, and 
| Op] Osite to these are the wet wits who drink 


{down a whole company; again you often meet 


with first and as often with second band wits, 
like ihe voice sid its echo the one says and the 
oth: as faithfully repeats. There are others, 
who make the muscles of the face, the adjust- 
ment of dress, the manner ef a wink or nod and 
the jerk of their morian, subservient to this 
character. Pertness and satire seldom fail of 
success: I have known one happy mortal ha- 
rangue and another growl bimself into fame, 
the one by praising and the other by snarling 





at all thar came in his way: but there is still 
a more common class of wits, I mean those 


| who destitute of talents to en:ertain and shine 


|in the way of common sense and propriety, are 


| resolved, however, to be wits at any rate, and 
| commence the finest spirits, by impudently op- 
| posing and insipidly ridiculing, wha:ever the 


sensible part of mankind have maintained and 


° . 
is tothis day a remnant of these sage || esteemed. 


ladies remaining, who can anticipate 
the /ucky or unlucky fortunes of their 
friends by the marvellous signs of 
moles, *¥c. My nurse told me, I should 
acquire great honour by industry, on 
account of a large mole which’ I have 


on my right arm ; but I remember the | quired, fire a gun, without any necessity for the 


family getting out of bed. 
/means asserted, he had also a machine that 


lady ,;whoconj 
y »who conjured me to take care of the || would not only perform every thing in common 





Very generous advice of another old 
. / 
gallows, there being a large mole upon 
my neck—For my part, I cannot possi- 
bly reconcile these contradictory for- 
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A projector, lately made proposals to the 


| public for their patronage, to enable him tocar- 


ry into effect a machine which he had invenred 


to fix in houses, &c. to give notice of the ap- 


proach of thieves. I: was.not only infallible in 
waking any person asleep, but would at the 








tunes, except it is the honour which I 
shall industriously acquire, that shall! 


bring me to the gallows; and if this! 


same time ring a bell, strike a light, or, if re- 


A rival in wavs and 


with the former, ‘‘dut even apprehend and carr) 
the thief before a magistrate, without giving thr 
person robbed any further trouble.” 

es 


A very resolute fellow.—He fears no man ir 


| the world, except the hangman; and dreads Mo 
death but choating 
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YOUTH. 


How often, springing with the rest from school, 
Light as the morn, I loiter’d round a pool, 
At duck and drake the little combat tried, 
And sent my soul with every stone I plied: 
liow often, heedless of the stream beneath, 
I leap’d the ditch, and measur’d o’er the heath ; 
More biest, if matchless in the race I prov’d, 
Than Lawrence dying for the fame he lov’d. 
More charm’d, to conquer where no sorrow 
rose, 
Than snatch one laurel from my bleeding foes. 
Alon rs the green what various tricks I play’d, 
How oft I wrestled in the neigh’bring shade : 
Climb’d the tall tree, and on its trembling 
ough, 
Exulting truimph’d o’er the croud below: 
Whilst to my heart an infant passion stole, 
And pour’d its object o’er my wak’ning soul. 
Ah? scenes belov'd! to me more precious far, 
Than all the gay magnificence of war! 
No secret care my pleasures could destroy, 
The morning rose, and with it rose my joy. 
No restless sighs the coming ev’ning cross’d, 
In guilt'ess joys, the fleeting hour was Jost; 
To mutual raptures, innocently lent, 
Our bosoms heay’d, and settled in content. C. J. 
——- +a 
THE FOP. 
To tie the cambric neatly round his tbroat, 
Produce the frill, and give the ruffle room, 
Display the fav’rite, dear deluding coat, 
The boast of Paris or the pride of Rome. 
To trim the marshall’d features of his face, 
Compose his eyebrows, or his teeth review: 
Give ev’ry limb its elegance and grace, 
Adorn his knees, and neatly tie his shoe. 
To twist the string, that dangles from his cane, 
Or plant his hat triumphant on his eye; 
Or guard the scented outside of a brain. 
W hose inward knowledge, fashion must sup- 
ply: 
To twirl the rattling cluster of his seals, 
Those dear supplies for emptiness of scull! 
To smooth his fingers, and observe his nails, 
And studying wit be sovereignly dull : 
To bow, to smile, tochatter and decide, 
On every subject, whether right or wrong, 
With all the matchless impudence of pride, 
Commence acritic, and dissec: a song! 
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| When shall I those scenes of affection explore, 


Our forests, our fountains, 
Our hamlets, our mountains, 
With the pride of our mountains the maid } 
adore? 
Oh when shall I dance on the daisy white mead, 
In the shade of an elm, to the sound of the 
reed ? 
When shall I return to thy lowly retreat, 
Where all my fond objects of tenderness meet? 
The lambs and the heifers that follow my call ; 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 
And dear Isabella tlie joy of them all? 
Oh when shall I visit the land of my birth, 
’Tis the loveliest land on the face of the earth. 
ee ee Lee 
ELEGANT FEMALE CHARACTER. 
Of gentle manners and of taste refin’d, 
With all the graces of a polish’d mind ; 
Clear sense and truth still shone in all she 
spoke, 
And from her lips no idle sentence broke. 
Each nicer elegance of art she knew ; 
} Correctly fair, and regularly true: 
Her ready fingers ply’d with equal skill 
The pencil’s task, the needle or the quill. 
So pois’d her feelings, so composed her soul, 
So subject all to reason’s calm controul, 
One only passion, strong and unconfin’d, 
Disturb’d the balance of her even mind ; 
One passion rul’d despotic in her breast, 
In every look and word, and thought confess‘; 
But that was love, and love delights to bless 
The gen’rous transports of a fond excess. 
ALMANZOR. 
BEAUTY. 
Beauty whence is thy controul ” 
Divine enchantress of the soul, 
Mystic source of strangest pleasure, 
Nature’s lov’liest, choicest treasure ' 
Does thy gentle witchcraft lie 
| In the soul enliven’d eye, 
Or in the smile untaught by art, 
The faithful index of the heart? 
Dost thou in dewy features dwell, 
Within the dimple’s fairy cell, 
Or where beneath the yielding vest, 
Faintly swells ‘th’ alrernate breast !” 
Dost thou love the virgin’s cheek 
When first its morning blushes break, 
Or the balmy sigh that breathes, 
Purer sweets than vernal wreaths ! 
| Dost thou with the blushing rose 
On Isabella’s lip repose, 
| Where each dawning grace abides, ; 
And ever youthful love presides ! 











These are the glorious functions of a man 


Whow fashion owns, and half the world ad- | 


mires, 
His ruling passion, and his only plan, 
To move through life, as pride or lust in- 
spires. 
+ ao 
SONG OF THE Swiss in @ strange land. 
O when shall I visit the land of my birth, 
The loveliest land on the face of the earth ’ 


Though we oft may trace thee there, 
Sweetly charming every eye, 

Art thou not lovelier in the tear, 

| The pledge of sensibility. 


| 
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